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RAISE THE DEAD AND MAKE THEM WALK 4" SERMON 3 
LAZARUS TALKS 2 
"Authorization Card or Red Card?" Pt. | 


Which Is the path to the Resurrection of the IW? Rellance on government-supervised 
elections? Or following the creeds of DIRECT ACTION and SOLIDARITY ? 


Since the 1940's, the authorization card method of ng has become so prevalent 
that many folks think it's the only way to organize. Well, friends = It Isn't. Long before 
the National Labor Relations Board, were Unions. And the Unions used their time-tested 
tactics of DIRECT ACTION and SOLIDARITY. Both commodities have been in much scarcer supply 
since the advent of the NLRB = and it's easy to see why: with the government taking the 
ma joe role in labor organizing, a lot less effort and self=activity Is required of both the 
Union and those being organized. This Ís supposed to be an advantage. Another similar 
"advantage" Is that once workers on the job have chosen a union thru a NLRB election, the 
government supposedly watchdogs the whole operation, protecting our rE for us, Step- 
ping In with fines and injunctions If either party gets out of hand, with the power to force 
recognition, force negotiation and enforce contracts e 


Sounds tempting, huh? Well, we all know where the paths of temptation lead! And that 
goes for the good Intentions, too. The result of reliance on the NLRB Is the general weake 
ness of the unions. But this method has worked well for the business unions, you might Saye 
Admitted. But we =- the IWW = are not a business unione Our goals - gil RLPS thru 
education and organization - are different from the business unions. We want to end slavery; 
they would have more comfortable chains. As our goals are different, so must be our tactics. 


But let's look at some of the brass tacks problems of NLRB=type or øði HIA The whole 
proceedure = or ritual (that's what they mean by “protecting our rites"..) = takes place 
according to a timetable which eliminates the element of surprise. It Is very time=consuming 
process. The longer it takes, the better for the boss - morale sags, people may be laid-off 
(for "economic reasons" - of course J), others will quit and go to better jobs because they 


can't afford to play a waiting game. Meanwelll, It's a long, long way from may to this 
member eee but | digresse 


There are other disadvantages. NLRB rules defining "bargaining units" and who Ís eligible 
to vote in an election can bog things down for months. Your scribe knows of one company 
that promoted all the workers on the job except one to Supervisor-of-this=-or=that to cut 


down on the numbers of those eligible to votee A detirmined employer can delay an election 
for monthse 


More anon. 


Next: “Authorization Card or Red Card?" - Pt. 2 
TE EE EK KE KK KJE 


THEN THATS THE TIME To EET DOWN To 


STIGKIN 
SAORI Tetes 


"THERE Is no doubt that all the main Ideas of modern revoluttonary 
unionism as exhibited In the 1.W.W. may be found In the old 
International WorkIngmen's Assoclation. The l.W.W. organ INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER (1910) asserts that we: "as. must trace the Ideas of modern 
revolutionary unions to the International... er items In the pro- 
gram or igTnelt Tc 


y drafted by the famous anarchist Michael Bakunin, 

for the International In 1868, were 
similar to the twentieth century slogans 
of the I.W.W." %. Brissenden, 1920 


"The IWW: A Study American Syndicalism" 


" The 'Black International’ of the 
it er which bore some resemblance to 
synd ion) sm, IS another Influence that 
å R A a can porene In the devel- 
opment of a purely economic organizati 
I ke the LWW, É 4 il 

l.W.W. Reply to Red T.U. Int'l (Moscow) 
G.E.Be 922, Chicago 


"The cooperative workers! associations are a new fact Ín 
historye.e It Is possible and even T that they will some 
day transcend the limits of towns, provinces, and even States. 
hr may entirely reconstitute soclety, dividing it not Into 
nations but Into different Industrial groups, organized not 
according to the needs of polltics but to those of production. 
eee When the free productive assoclatlons voluntarily organize 
according to their needs and special skills, they will trans- 
cend all national boundaries and form an Immense worldwide 
economic federation. This will Include an industrial parliament 
supplied by the assoclations with precise and detailed globale 


BAKUNIN scale statistics; by harmonizing supply and demand the parila 
= 1 | ment will distribute and allocate world Industrial production 
World by the Mpbntanbone sel to the various nations. Commercial and industrial crises, stag- 
of labour ana pt L ea i nation, waste of capital, etc., will no longer plague mankind} 
liberally organised and federated into the emancipation of human labour will regenerate the world." 

and tutelar action o tthe sateen Mikal I Bakunin 


Revolutionary Catechism 1866 


"Syndicalism transfers to 
the masses of non-Party 
workers, who are divided 
according to industry, the 
management of branches of 
Industry, thus destroying 
the need for the Party." 
- LENIN 1921 


Right: 1936-37, the anarcho- 
syndicalist CNT, one million 
ag forming seized and operated 
the Industry & farms of n.e. 
Spain 


The first bus built in the workshops of the collectivized General Autobus 
Company. Spain. 1936. 


"Raise the Dead and make them walk!" Sermon 2: 
LAZARUS TALKS! 
"Facing Facts" 


The first fact to be:faced is that today's IWW has it a lot tougher 
than the IWW of 1905; The IWW of 1905 began with a number of ready-made 
Industrial Unions under its wing - we are starting from scratch. 

The IWW of 1905 began with thousands: of members - certainly not the 

case today, The IWW of yesteryear had large concentrations of 

members in a‘number of key industries =- lumber, mining, construction 

and maritime, to name but a few. Today's IWW is composed of a small 
number of workers scattered throughout many industries. 


A second fact to be faced is that we are operating in different times. 
The IWW. of yore operated during a time’when it seemed as if the 
Revalution was right around the corner, before the Bolshevik 
betrayals - which led to the great disillusionment with left-wing 
rhetoric, ideas, organizations and philosophies, 


A third fact - talk is not enough. Education is necessary, and 
should not, of course, be neglected, But without Industrial Action. 
side-by-side, all of the educational forums, study groups, exciting 
newspapers, brilliant and incisive newsletters (yea, even unto 
DIRECT ACTION!), are worthless, except as diversions for the mind. 


A fourth fact - the Light-house concept has not worked, If the IW 
is to function primarily as a beacon-light showing the way, talking 
a good dive but never jumping into the water, then, fellow workers - 
we are sunk, Ever since the IWW began, we have served as a 
Light-house» The difference between then and now, is that back 
then, light-house suggestions were followed up by concrete action, 
The many organizing attempts: in the past five years or 80, even 
though failures,. show that IWW members are still ready, willing and 
able to take the plunge; The failures: are not due to the so-called 
futility of trying to organize a Revolutionary Industrial Union 
movement in this day and age, but rather are due to organizing 
techniques, choice of target shops - and a hundred other causes 
peculiar to the particular campaign, 


And fifth - if we don't learn from the past, we're condemned to 
repeat it. Organizing via the authorization card procedures of the 
NLRB has been singularly unsuccessful - so why not organize by 
having folks sign applications for Red Cards instead?) Trying to 
organize along industrial lines within the context of General 
membership Branches hasn't worked either - so why not push for 

the establishment of seperate Industrial Union Branches wherever 
possible? The social-and educational functions of a GiB can still 
be met by other means, such as city-wide IWW councils, An« the 
list goes ONeseo 


All of these facts must be reckoned with. Today's IWW is smaller, 
weaker and more spread out than the IWW of the glorious past. That 

we are more spread out can be turned to our advantage, Increase 

in size and strength will come about only when, through DIRECT ACTION,. 
Industrial Action, Job Action, we cån demonstrate to our fellow 
Workers that the IWW can do the job. 


Next: “Authorization Card or «ed Card?" 


The leaders of the Communist Party, namely Mr. Marx 
and his followers, will proceed to Ilberate humanity 
In thelr own way. They wil} concentrate the reins of 
government In thelr own strong hands, because the Ig- 
norant people are In need of thelr strong guardianship. 
They will create a central bank, which will controt 
all comercial, agricultural, and even sclentific pro» 
duction. The mass of the people will be divided Into 
two armies = Industrial and agricultural = under the 
direct command of state engineers, who will const! tute 
a new privieged sclentific and political class. 


MIKHAIL BAKUNIN 1873 


The Dictatorship of the Proletarlat 
"In reality It would be for the proletariat a barrack 
regime, where the standardised mass of men and women workers 
would wake, sleep, work and Ilve to the beat of a drum; 
for the clever and learned a priviege of governing; and for 
the mercenary minded .. a vast field of lucrative jJobbery. " 


= MIKAIL BAKUNIN 1869 


Basilea, settembre 1869: congresso dell'Internazionale. La freccia indica Michele 
Bakunin. Fl 


Letter from Merovingia 


by Our Correspondent 


Dear Friends and fellow workers, 

It has been lo! these many moons sin- 
ce most of you have heard from me, 
though not, I fear, about me, and there 
have been numerous inquiries as to 
what I have been doing all this time. 
Not that most of the inquirers have had 
any business asking anybody else that; 
still, taking inventory is not a bad idea, 
and maybe I'll find something in the ol’ 
cerebral warehouse that would be worth 
something to some of you (and if not, 
well, garage sale season will commence 
soon, and maybe you can unload 
whatever it is on some of your un- 
suspecting fellow citizens). 


Anyway, looking at the calen- 
dar I see we are coming up on an in- 
teresting anniversary, actually, a cycle of 
them. 

Or, to return to the conventional 
reckoning of time, 24 & 25 February are 
the twenty-first anniversary of 
Khruschov's speech, "The Crimes of the 
Stalin Era,” before the Twenty-second 
Congress of the CP of the, USSR. Now, 
that is worth remembering in 
association with imminent date, namely, 
the thirty-ninth anniversary (2-13 March 
of the so-called trial of the so-called 
“anti-Soviet bloc of Rights and Trot- 
skyites,” the last of the great public 
purge trials. 

If you haven't read much about this 
phenomenon, or if you wish, belatedly, 
to grasp the significance of some of the 
choicest lines in the infamous song, 
“The Celebrated Robitussin Blues” 


(which I think is still available on a Red 
Herring folk festival album; if you've 
got the money, it’s the crime of the cen- 
tury, aesthetically speaking), then you 
should carry yourself to the university 
library (the History and Philandering 
library on the fourth floor has a copy on 
open shelves), and read the official tran- 
Truly delightful to hear Bukharin and 
that gang grovel and carry on about how 
they’d plotted with the SS to partition 
the Soviet Union, poisoned Gorky, and 
generally ran amok. "I beg to be shot!" 
cry the defendants. 

“Shooting is too good for you, coun- 
ter-revolutionary diversionist swine,” 
thunders the Prosecutor, Vyshinsky (no 
fool he: starting out as a bourgeois 
lawyer — though is there any other 
kind? — then sensing something is in 
the air, joining the Social Democratic 
movement, but choosing the losing side 
(Mensheviks), and finally ending up 
with a cushy job as State Prosecutor by 
assiduously kissing Two-Gash-Willy's 
ass). For those of you with a slightly 
longer perspective, it is droll to note 
that one of the seventeen defendants 
was none other than Yagoda, who had 
been in charge of extracting confessions 
from the sixteen defendants in the first 
great trial in 1936. 

OK, so what is the point of all of 
this? I don’t remind you, or myself, of 
these things for the conventional right- 
wing or the almost-as-conventional 
bullshit Trotskyite reasons. You see, the 


Moscow trials are interpreted by right- 
wingers as an irrefutable demonagration 
that the Revolution always devours its 
own, whilst the fifty-seven varieties of 
Trotskyism (all unfit for human con- 
sumption), say that the trials show the 
ultimate degeneration of the Soviet 
system when Stalinist machine politics 
destroyed the good old fighting party of 
Lenin. Of course, harking back to the 
Khrushchev speech, let’s not forget, 
speaking of ultimate things, just what 
happened in Hungary half a year after 
NK supposedly took international Com- 
munism around the corner and away 
from the Stalinist Dark Ages. But I 
digress tha). Anyway, both these 
varieties of counter-revolutionary mis- 
reading of history should be thrown 
down a mine shaft along with the ashes 
of the Tsar. 

The fact is, chillun, that the mind 
and heart, the sinew and the gizzard of 


the real Russian Revolution had been 
chewed up pretty bad before Lenin had 
his stroke, and as for some abstract 
monster called the Revolution devouring 
its own well, the genuine 
revolutionaries in Russia had a much 
more tangible monstrosity in the form 
of Trotsky’s military and international 
slander machine to cope with. In fact, 
the genuine workers’ revolution in 
Russia — and incidentally, I am using 
Russia in the territorial sense of the 
area of the old Tsarist Empire — was 
devoured not by its own, but by 
something totally alien. 

A little chronology, reading back- 
wards. The Thirties: period of the mass 
deportations, the show trials. The Twen- 
ties: internal Party struggles, Comintern 
imperialism and disruption in the in- 
ternational working class movement (the 
rule or ruin policy). But what about the 
early days, the heroic period? It wasn't 
the non-Bolshevik radicals who got the 
most favored position (the longest rope, 
perhaps) in the darkening and turn to 
the right. No, the right-wing Socialist- 
Revolutionaries weren’t outlawed, their 


But before then, in 1918, there had 
been savage and systematic attacks on 
the anarchist organizations in Moscow, 
Petrograd, Kharkiv and elsewhere. And 
all during this time, the most notable 
anarchist movement in the territory of 
the old empire was being harrassed and 
betrayed by the heirs of the Tsars, the 
new Red autocrats. I refer of course to 
the Insurgent Army of Ukraine, the 
"Povstansty,'" or sometimes "Makhnov- 
tsy,” so called from the name of their 
organizer and inspiration, Nestor 
Makhno, a Ukranian foundryman, farm 
worker, and ten-year veteran of the 
Butyrki prison. The Reds found they 


needed the Makhnovist Army, but 
couldn’t very well put up with what was 
behind the’ Army, and what the Army 
existed principally to defend — namely, 
the mass expropriation of the fields, 
mines, factories and railroads, and their 
direct administration by the workers 
themselves in a moneyless system of use, 
not profit. 

Stateless communism was out of the 
question, since it would have thrown the 
adventurers of Bolshevism, very few of 
whom had ever worked in industry, out 
of the work they wanted, an back into 
the mainstream of useful labor 
Nonetheless, the Insurgent movement 
was popular, and it was able to field an 
army which was vastly more competent 
that the Bolshevik Army, which was 
demoralized to the point of chaos by the 
imposition of secret police discipline, as 
well as an officer corp of utterly un- 
scrupulous, self-serving, turncoat ex- 
Tsarist officers. 

So, to confront the invasion by the 
Allies and the White armies, as well as 
the internal threat of the Ukrainian 
nationalists, the Bolsheviks made three 
pacts on political and military con- 
ditions for joint defense activities. All 
three of these were broken by the Reds, 
who paid the anarchists and other 


The fact is that the Bolsheviks knew exactly what 


they had to deal with: working people who really 
took freedom and justice seriously, and were 


making it work, without ‘‘benefit’’ 


hear. 
structures. ie 


halls raided and their newspapers sur- 
pressed, until 1919, after Dora Kaplan's 
attempt on Lenin's life. Before then, by 
a few months, there had been a bloody 
suppression of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries of the Left, one of the 
few organized non-Bolshevik parties 
that had supported the October coup, 
and had in fact participated in the new 
Soviet regime at the highest levels (the 
first Soviet Commissar of Justice was a 


Left SR, Steinberg, who later on would 


attempt to establish a Jewish national 
homeland in what is now the Northern 
Territory of Australia). 


of authoritarian 


working people the bizarre tribute of 
collaboration — since they were in- 
dispensable — and then when they had 
ceased, under the Red master plan, to 
be indispensable — why, then, trap and 
kill as many of them as possible! 

The Bolshevik rationale to the world 
at large for the mass murder and im- 
prisonment of the anarchists was that 
the anarchists were not what they had 
represented themselves to be, that they 
were in fact, “bandits” — the same 
argument, incidentally, is used today 


against freedom-lovers on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain — “pogromists’’ (a 
hoary myth occasionally trotted out in 
liberal journals or history books), 
drunkards, or even class enemies (Party- 
line Soviet history books always refer to 
the Insurgent movement as based on the 
land-owning and employing class 
amongst the peasantry, which seems a 
little hard to reconcile with massive 
collectivization, direct democracy 


through producers couacils, and the 
abolition of money). The fact is that the 
Bolsheviks knew exactly what they had 
to deal with: working people who really 
took freedom and justice seriously, and 
were making it work, without "benefit" 
of authoritarian structures. Something 
had to give, as freedom, especially when 
lived, and not just chanted about, is 
powerfully contagious. 

We know what gave: after the 
workers of the Makhnovist movement 
had driven the last armed forces of the 
White counterrevolution from the coun- 
try, along the way building a bridge and 
a rampart with their own bodies to 
storm Vrangel's army at Perekop, the 
Red Army and the Cheka moved in for 
the kill. This is, of course, the same 
thing that happened in Warsaw in 1944 
when the Red Army let the SS and the 
Polish Home Army slug it out, and then 
moved in to pick up the pieces. And 
need I mention Spain, where in com- 
parable fashion — I bet you think I’m 
going to talk about the Thirties — the 
CP is doing its damndest to become 
legal so that, along with all the other 
opportunist riff-raff who have sat out 
the past forty years in exile and let the 
anarchist workers go to the wall, it can 
not outlaw the surviving and growing 
libertarian organization», the CNT. 


So anyway, friends, next time 
somebody tries to sell you, wholesale or 
retail, the idea that Stalinism destroyed 
the finest flower of the revolution, tell 
them to do a little homework. These 
were brave working people, not some 
sort of hot-house flowers crushed in the 
tobacco-stained paw of a vulgar ex- 
seminarian. And they didn't wait to be 
destroyed in some bizarre political in- 
trigue involving things they’d had con- 
tempt for all their conscious lives. And 
they didn’t wait for somebody to come 
and get them: the flower of the 
revolution died where it had been plan- 
ted, on the field of battle against the 
bosses, all bosses. 

But, as they say, the circle is un- 
broken. The fight goes on everywhere. 

Whoever has ears to hear, let them 


Today’s sermon — you 
know I had really intended to talk about 
Time — could be summed up neatly in 
the following dialogue between a Com- 
mie and an anarchist: 

Red: "But comrade, don’t you see 
that without the Party, the revolution is 
like a knife without a blade?" 

Black: "And in power; the Party is 
like a blade without a handle!” 

Next time, I think I shall discourse on 
the topic, "Is it true that we are all in 
Heaven now and don't know it?” Mean- 
while, let us be as happy young gods 
and goddesses talking and drinking on 
a cloud. 


An axe to the root of ignorance, 
Wanderer 


te 
THE NEW BOSSES continued: 
They have their historical and functional orgins in the salaried middle classes a the 
service of the capitalist bourgeiosie. The development of corporations, commercial and 
financial trusts, multinational enterprises and the progressive extension of the states's 
role in the economic and social fields have generated and are still generating the condi- 
tions for the increased importance and power of the technical and administrative apex of 
e terpr ses and state institutions. 

Bureaucrats (state managers) and technocrats (the managers of private undertakings) con- 
stitute two aspects of the new class, which can be differentiated still further by taking 
into account the hybrid figure of the manager of a public enterprise. The technobureaucrats 
appropriate their class privileges, that is the fruit of their exploitation, through very 
high payments (salaries, bonuses, services, emoluments for their social responsibilities). 
These payments, in the case of managers of private enterprises can be seen economically as 
hidden business profits (that is capitalist surplus-value). The privileged payments of 
state managers (or high-ranking civil servants), on the other hand, are typically techno- 
bureaucratic. The payments of the managers of public enterprises or enterprises with stat 
participation can be seen clearly as profit (in so far as capitalist market-based proceedures 
are still reflected in these enterprises), and partly as real privileged rights over wealth 
produced not at the level of the firm but of the nation. 


(Under the heading MULTINATIONALS, the document goes on to disect the power of the techno- 
bureaucrats in large corporations, over-riding the decision-power of the capitalist share- 
holders, and where the managers and capitalists overlap, taking on the perogatives of both 
the old and new bosses, which often happens in phases of historical transition. The power 
and independence of technobureaucrats in multinational companies is even more accentuated, 
beyond almost any control by stockholders, enmeshed within a complex structure of production 
and distribution. Moreover, the multinationals produce a hierarchical division of work be- 
tween geographical regions on the same order of the vertical division of work inside the 
firm. High level jobs with decision-making power are centalized in the metropolises of the 
developed countries (along with certain sub-capitals in zones of medium developement) whilst 
the lowest technological functions are carried on in the underdeveloped countries. 

"This is a new type of of international exploitation whose protagonists are no longer 
merely the advanced states against the underdeveloped ones, but also the multinational ent- 
erprises which are taking on the role and functions of new colonialists."). 
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Pinkerton agents, hired by the Carnegie Steel Co., battling with strikers 

at the company's Homestead, Pa., plant in July 1892. The strike was 

broken when the company brought in 2,000 strikebreakers protected by 
the State militia. 


The Cienfuegos Press Review #3 1977 


REVIEW: CRITIQUE OF SYNDICALIST METHODS: Trade-unionism to anarcho-syndicalism 
-Alfredo Bonanno. BRATACH DUBH, Glasgow 1977 


The Sicilian anarchist Alfredo Bonanno is a prolific writer. In the young Scottish comrade 
Jean Weir (his English translator) and the shipyard welder Andy McGowan (his English distrib- 
utor), Bonanno has found hard-working propagandists. Their last collaborative effort, 
ANARCHISM and the NATIONAL LIBERATION STRUGGLE, was taken from a larger piece on Sicilian 
seperatist agitation and its CIA link (a portion of which BLACK FLAG also published). I liked 
the piece and pushed its distribution. Most readers objected, however, to the far-too literal 
translation from he Italian and refused to wade through the encumberances. Å pity. 

In CRITIQUE OF SYNDICALIST METHODS Jean Weir has taken McGowan's advise and put the piece 
into simpler English. Much the better and ..... continued 


8. 


and more readable. Problem this time is 
content. Bonanno’s argument rings false, like 
so many other critiques of syndicalism. Mutual 
problem for them all is two-fold. One, they 
don’t know what syndicalism is and can’t 
differentiate it from trade unionism. Two, 
they romanticise ‘worker councilism’ and 
‘worker spontaneity’, as if they were the much- 
sought Holy Grail, found at long last, dear 
Parsifal! So much so that it loses touch with 
actual economic and social reality and becomes 
the self-indulgence of intellectuals. 

Trade unionism and revolutionary 
syndicalism (including anarcho-syndicalism) 
were never the same phenomenon. Trade 
unionism is a further development of medieval 
guild societies into the capitalist epoch. A 
defensive, insular bargaining unit ensconced 
within the prevailing socio-economic system, 
it made its transition from guild to craft union 
in the 1700s, at the onset of the Industrial 
Revolution. First to emerge were the printers’ 
unions in Europe and North America, which, 
taking in related shop workers, became trade 
unions as we know them. These craft-cum- 
trade unions stratified in the 19th century 
and formed the bedrock of the TUC and 
AFL-CIO, to.name two. The only change 
occured under the challenge of revolutionary 
syndicalism, when the craft and trade unions 
adopted semi-industrial formations. (e.g. the 
CIO semi-Industrials after I WW agitation, the 
TUC after the syndicalist shop stewards 
movement on the eve of the First World War). 

Revolutionary syndicalism originated 
where craft and trade workers were forcibly 
shut-out by reactionary regimes and amonr 
the mass of mixed-industrial workers scorned 
by the crafts and trades. Examples of the 
former were the reactionary systems in Italy, 
France and Spain, of the latter the mining, 
metal foundry and railway workers in mass- 
capital nations such as Britain and the USA. 

Bakunin saw, as early as 1866, that an 
extension of the Proudhonist concept of 
producer co-operatives into the mass-industrial 
field was feasible. He advocated the formation 
and federation of worker associations on a 
global scale. Jt was possible, he argued, for the 
producer federation to co-ordinate industrial 
production without benefit of nation or 
political State, and, coming from the directives 
of the worker co-operatives themselves, this 
new system would regenerate the social life 
of mankind. 

This idea, adopted after the bloody failures 
of the Paris Commune and defencist period 
of the Propaganda of the Deed, became the 
cornerstone of syndicalism, as it historically 
manifested. The idea took two forms: 

1. Anarcho-syndicalism — expressly anti- 
State and decentralised. As it turned out 
almost all, if not all, were a hodge-podge of 
craft, trade and semi-industrial unions loosely 
federated. Examples: CNT in Spain, CGT in 
Portugal, FORA in Argentina. 

2. Revolutionary syndicalism — less anarchist, 
although anti-State, often more centralised 
and open to socialists including ‘libertarian’ 
Marxists. Examples: SAC in Sweden, FAUD 
in Germany, pre-WWI CGT in France. Variants 
were the revolutionary industrial unionism of 
the IWW and the socialist industrial union 
government of the Marxist-DeLeonists. 

Both revolutionary and anarchist syndica- 
lism were dedicated to the overthrow of 
Capital and the political state (even the 
DeLeonists, who claimed their Socialist 
Labour Party would dissolve itself in favour 
of the industrial union congress the very day 

. it, backed by the unions, took legal power). 


Bcth advocated total control by the workers — 
varying from the loose federative and communal 
system of the CNT to the screwed-down mass- 
industrial One Big Union of the IWW. Both 
prided themselves on the check-and-balance 
measures, based on the experience of the 

Paris Commune, which would, they said, 

assure control by the rank-and-file units. 

The emphasis was never on the daily 
struggle but on the daily struggle as the means 
to the final solution. That was Historical 
Syndicalism — and, success or failure, a far 
cry from trade unionism, both in origin and 
method. 

Yet Bonanno, like others, debases history 
and renders “syndicalism” to its crude Latin 
root words and uses the term to denote the 
most opposite of things. In his pamphlet, he 
begins by discussing the Communist CGIL 
in Italy, skips over to the fascist ‘vertical 
syndicats’ in Spain, moves on to the Commun- 
ist CGT in France, then flies on to the UAW 
in the USA, back to the reactionary F.O. in 
France, to the Socialist CFDT in same... 
what the hell is Bonanno trying to prove? 
Syndicalism this may be in strict Latin, but 
not in the real world of the last 100 years; 
certainly not to revolutionary workers who 
fought and died for it. With the exception of 
the French CGT (captured by Socialists in 
WWI and Communists in WWII), none of the 
unions cited above were ever part of the 
syndicalist movement. 

Finally, however, Bonanno — having already 
stacked the deck by innuendo — comes down to 
historical reality, He begins to discuss 
revolutionary syndicalism. Right off the start 
he places his foot in his mouth. “Sorel,” he 
says, as every good Marxist or bourgeois 
historian, “ . . . theorised revolutionary syndica- 
lism.” That is crap. Sorel was a petite-bourgeois 
intellectual, an engineer in semi-retirement, 
originally a Marxist, who in 1906 published a 
few articles in an obscure magazine, which, 
collected into a book in 1908, became a big 
seller. Rather late in the story, one might 
add: the Charter of Amiens was already 
promulgated in 1906 after earlier draftings. 
What Sorel, disenchanted with legalistic French 
socialism, said was that the general strike and 
direct action sabotage and violence practised 
by some CGT workers might very well break 
the spell of parliamentary pacifism in France 

-and incite the workers to actual revolt. 

Revolutionary syndicalism, however, had 
already been ‘theorised’ by Bakunin in 1866 
and by the Jura Federation of the 1870s in 
their pamphlet on general strike, sabotage and 
guerrilla warfare. Which Bonanno is forced 
to touch on in the next section of his piece, 
“Limitations of anarcho-syndicalism.” 

Here Bonanno castigates the revisionism of 
SAC in Sweden and the authoritarianism of 
the Spanish CNT, uplifted only by the pinch 
of anarchism in both. Bonanno errs immediately 
by calling the SAC "anarcho-syndicalist.” It 
was not, nor was the International Workers 
Association established in 1922 (which was a 
coalition of : anarcho-syndicates and revolutionary 
syndicates). Only after the demise of the 
revolutionary syndicates at the hands of Fascism 
did the SAC use some mention of ‘anarcho- 
syndicalism,’ in deference to the remaining 

anarcho-syndicalist fragments. SAC was 
revolutionary syndicalist and became 
‘libertarian syndicalist’ under the impact of 
Swedish social-democracy in the WWII era. 
Bonanno also falsifies when he claims for 
anarcho-syndicalism alone the pretence of 
‘control of production by the producers 
themselves.’ Are we to believe that the IWW. 


for instance, favoured control in the hands of 
the Capitalists? 

Syndicalism, he argues, is revisionist or 
authoritarian. Only the anarchist content 
smells of the sweet virgin birth. SAC lost 
sanctity as the result of Satanic conspiracy. 
The SAC Leadership sold-out to the pacific 
social-democratic mainstream of Swedish 
society. What the Swedish Workers really 
crave is “destruction of work . . . destruction 
of the State.” But the SAC pacifists managed 
to tie-and-gag these would-be bloody Insurrectors. 
Oh glorious Swedish workers, Bonanno will 
defend you if SAC will not! 

In point of fact, it was the SAC rapk-and- 
file who demanded that SAC foreswear ‘class 
war’ and adopt “libertarian syndicalism.” 
Many of the SAC leaders and militants were 
ousted when they objected .. .*Yet to Bonanno, 
workers are always revolutionary; only their 
leaders sell them out. What arrogant 
condescension. (*We know this for a fact 
in the IWW, as many SAC militants were two- 
card SAC and IWW members and informed 
the IWW of such). 

Finally, Bonanno gets to the old whipping 
boy. “Poor Bakunin... poor working class,” 
he cries, sold out by the CNT. And here 
Bonanno falsifies as if the sky were the limit. 
All — 100% — of the CNT leaders were Big 
Bureaucrats in the Popular Front government, 
or else masturbating in a dark corner. All — 
100% — of the collectivisation and street 
fighting with fascists and Communists — was 
done by the great faceless masses. In fact, 
everyone, 100% — of the FAI were bureaucrats 
on the side of the CNT. 

The "Friends of Durruti" fighting in 1937 
were simply “‘anarchists” or POUMists. The 
fact that they were CNT and FAI members, 
as were the FAI pistoleros executing Stalinist 
commisars and secret police, is not to be 
mentioned. That would hurt Bonanno’s 
argument. No, they were just nameless 
“anarchists.” Only the leaders were CNT or 
FAI. Imagine, a union of one million leaders. 

Now we approach the Last Station of the 
Cross. Be ye not led unto Temptation. Look 
ye not at that positive which the CNT hath 
done, but only at the negative... But 
when it comes to the Russian Soviets in the 
very next section, Bonanno argues that we 
should not dwell on how easily they were 
captured by Bolsheviks, but rather at their 
positive worker base. Yet in Hungary 1956 
we should note the dangerous reliance on ‘good’ 
Communists. Bonanno covers just about every 
position. 1918 Germany, Red Hamburg, the 
worker rebels were betrayed by the parties and 
unions, says he. True enough, but they were 
also defeated by the bad organisation of their 
miserable councils. 

Yet Bonanno argues that co-ordinated 
action — sabotage, strikes, etc. — by strong 
revolutionary unions is bad, because the 
co-ordination makes for leadership, which is 
bad. Sabotage and strikes should be committed 
by small groups of workers. It will thus spread 
— voila! — la Revolution! The historically- 
backed fact that the minor upsurges would 
more likely be surrounded and liquidated, that 
the rulers’ press, radio and T.V. would black- 
out the news — that is not to be considered. 
The whole relationship between autonomous 
guerrilla units and the overall unifying strategy, 
that is lost to Bonanno. 

Trade unionism and revolutionary syndica- 
lism are the same in content: counter-revolution- 
ary. Because some anarcho-syndicalists have 
sold-out, all will sell-out. The only solution 
says Bonanno, is that on the eve of the 
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BOOK 
REVIEW 


WORKING IN CANADA: Walter Johnson, Editor, Black 
Rose Books, 3934 Rue Saint Urbain, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, $3.95. 


WORKING IN CANADA is probably the best book about 
working for a living in print today. The editor, Walter 
Johnson, during seven years of working at the GM plant 
in Sainte-Therese, Quebec, came to some conclusions 
about working, and decided to talk to some other people 
and see if the same conclusions had occurred to anyone 
eise. The result was WORKING IN CANADA. 

Unlike WORKING, edited by Studs Terkel, and WORK IN 
AMERICA, by the US Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the essays and interviews in WORKING IN 
CANADA are by radical workers. The experiences they 
tell about are similar to those in WORKING and WORK IN 
AMERICA; but unlike the contributars to these books, the 
workers represented in WORKING IN CANADA draw les- 
sons for the future from their experiences : lessons about 
their jobs, their unions, and their society. 

Part of the book’s value is that it is a Canadian book, 
dealing with things Canadian and especially Quebecois. 
(More than half of the contributors to the book are from 
Quebec.) While the work experiences will be familiar to 
anyone who has worked for a living, (the range of jobs 
covered is wide enough so that almost anyone could iden- 
tify with at least one of the contributors), the jobs are in 
a Canadian setting, which will doubtless be a relief to 
Canadian readers, and will certainly be instructive to 
non-Canadian readers — especially in the US, where Can- 
ada is thought of (when it is thought of at all) as sort of an 
appendage to our country. Indeed, one of my very few 
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criticisms of the book is that it doesn’t deal enough with 
the purely Canadian aspect of the Canadian labor move- 
ment. The 150,000-member Quebec-based CSN, for ex- 
ample —the only major union in North America to de- 
clare itself *revolufionary syndical:st” — isn’t even men- 
tioned. The Canadian nationalist unions — which have had 
considerable impact in the paper anu mining inddstries — 
are mentioned only in passing. 

Much if not most of the book is applicable to the US — 


or almost anywhere. The description of how workers at a 
Windsor, Ontario auto plant reacted to leaflets, for exam- 
ple. should be required reading for anyone planning to do 
factory-gate leafleting. 

Last but not least is the fact that two'of our own are 
included in the book. In the chapter on “Working in a Print 
Shop”, Ron Sigler. former Stationary Delegate for Mon- 
treal, tells of organizing and a long, bitter strike in a 
small print shop. In the chapter “Just Working”, Gary 
Jewell, Stationary Delegate for Toronto and Secretary of 
the Toronto IWW General Defence Committee, writes 
about his involvement in the radical movement, and es- 
pecially with the IWW. À 

WORKING IN CANADA should be read by every class- 
conscious worker of every country. It does.not (and does 
not claim to) have the answers. What it has are some im- 
portant questions, and some ideas about where to look for 
answers. 


— 
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The Toronto Sun, Monday, August 30, 1976 1] 


Some good and bad reading 


OTTAWA — It's been a good reading summer for 
me but I need to catch up in my reviews. So ... these 
short descriptions: 


Working in Canada, edited by Walter Johnson, a 
paperback, published in Montreal by Black Rose 
Books — $3.95. 


Nine personal descriptions of working, with the 
emphasis on the job, the systems of authority, 
discipline and incentives. The work-places are the 
Post Office, an auto plant, a print shop, an office, and 
so on. Those speaking are plain workers, though 
surprisingly most have picked up the jargon of the 
class struggle. 

The theme is an angry one, as put in a “polemic”, 
by editor Johnson. A solidarity, a common political 
purpose is possible, and perhaps is emerging among 
this majority of Canadians who work at dull, 
repetitious low paid tasks for most of their lives. 
There should be more than that this boring drudgery 
provides the mere basics of life plus the consumer 
pap of TV and its commercials. 

The *''more' is worker-participation in 
management and control. I found the book as dull as 
the tasks which workers describe in the Post Office or 
the auto plant. Of course, that is one of the morals of 
the book. 


DOUGLAS 


FISHER 


CORRECTION: We want worker control, not partic. 


KKD 
vara 


Reactionary Toronto Sun, a mix of 
right-wing politics, populist appeal 

to the lower middle class and non= 

union workers, and cheese=cake photos 

But they reviewed us , somethirg tie 
nindless middle-class Toronto Star won't 
nor tne Big Business Globe&Mall å their 
iiaotst hack-writers (kissin'cousins cf 

the Maoist Intellectuals on CBC TV-Radio). 


Doug Fisher is a right-wing soclaldemocrat, 
former Member Parliament (1957-55) on the 
CCF (now NDP) socialdemocrat ticket from 
Port Arthur (former IWW territory). 


Review: .++Syndicalist.. continued: 


Revolution (which will be clearly 
marked on the calendar?) the anarcho- 
syndicalists should disolve themselves. 
And, I suppose, await the Butcher"s 
Block with the rest of God's Elect. 
In fact, Bonanno doesn't even want 
councils this time. Just tiny cell 
groups. 

Bonanno concludes with the crudest W 
'Back to the Trees' appeal I've ever ) NW: 
read. Somehow, small "grass-roots the land in 1917 and in the ranks of the 
cells" of anarchists and their worker Makhno anarchist guerrilla army saved 
friends (dumn guys who don't like dem the Soviets in 1919, only to be butchered 
fancy speeches at union meetins'. by the Bolsheviks. 
"I'd rather go home and screw da Wife," The Spartakus-workers were massacred 
says Joe Blow) - somehow they're going * Berlin in 1919, but how few know that 
to overthrow Capital and the State and leaders Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Lieb- 
reorganize the World. Bonanno's means; Knecht were too busy forming a Commun- 


x ist Party to allow the workers to seize det- 
sabotage, attempts at SON management, ensible positions in the city? Or that the 
lestructiion of work, etc. 


` real fight was going on in north-western 

It reminds me of LSD-guru Timothy Germany where left-socialist, anarchist 
Leary in the 1960's. The system is and syndicalist workers had with rebel 
evil, he said, and must be destroyed. sailors, overthrown the Kaiser, stopped 
"Hundreds of millions will have to die, "the war and liberated Hamburg, Bremen, 
but in the end a sane world will exist Brunswick and Kiel for over two months 
on my hippy commune in the California and fought on for months more against 
nountains. advancing reactionary troops. We know 
that Franco, backed by Hitler and Muss- 
olini, smashed the Spanish Republic, but 
how few know that the francoists were 
initially beaten in half of Spain by the 
workers of the CNT union, who went on 
to put a workers militia on the front while 
collectivising into anarcho-syndicalist 
locals the industry and agriculture of Cat- 
alonia and Aragon, only to be stabbed in 
the back by Liberal-Communist republican 
regime in Madrid? The Russians installed 
Kim Il-Sung as leader of North Korea in 
1945, but who knows it was the anarch- 
ists who led the 1919-20 independence 
struggle against the Japanese, continued 
resistance through anarcho-syndicalist 
unions inside Korea and Japan, and those 
peasants forced to flee into Manchuria 
formed agricultural collectives and an 
anarchist guerrilla army, only to be shot 
in the back by the Communists in the 
1930's. The Russians, seizing Bulgaria 
in 1944, installed a Communist dictator- 
ship in 1948, but who has heard of the 
20 years anti-fascist activity of the Bulgar- 
ian Anarcho-Communists and their indust- 
rial and agricultural CNT union, or that 
the underground continues to this very 
day against the Communists? Mao and 
his peasant army seized China in 1949, 
but who knows of the second Shanghai 
Commune of the late 1920’s, which the 
Communists sabotaged because it was led 
by anarcho-syndicalist unions, or that the 
Communists had no industrial working 
class support, the anarcho-syndicalists 
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JNOPENED PAGES OF 
NORKING CLASS 

TISTORY 

BLACK FLAG, Vol IV No. 14 1977 

History is written and published by the 
bourgeoisie. The only contender in mass 
mis-information is the Communist Party 
and its bevy of Marxist-Leninist scholars. 
Bourgeois historians will let by a few facts, 
but to give the whole scope of working class 
:eoellion might give too many people too 
ind seditious ideas. The upper and middle 
cigsses must be reassured that they alone 
«re earth-movers, thus the systematic den- 
igraticn of the working class. Likewise, 
Comununist historians see the Party as the 
motive force and do everything in their 
power to peisuade the reader that Lenin, 
Trotsky or Stalin created the world in only 
ten days! 

We know that the Bolsheviks came to 
control Russia, but how few know that it 
was anarcho-syndicalist workers and sail- 
ors who arrested Kerensky’s cabinet in the 
Winter Palace assault, garrisoned Kronstad 
and led the Petrograd unions, held the 
southern front and organised (on the [WW 
Preamble) the Donetz miners? Or that 
ihe south Ukraine peasants collectivised 


continued the resistance to the Japanese 
invaders, went down fighting against the 
new Red Mandarins in Changsa in 1950, 
or that the anarchist worker cells are still 
active today in Canton, Shanghai, Cnangsa 
and in the merchant marine...? Chiang 
Kai-Shek fled to Taiwan in 1950, freed by 
the Allies of Japanese rule, but who has 
heard of the 1910 Shi Lai An insurrection 
against the Japanese in which the peasants 
and workers flew the red and black triang- 
ular anarchist flag, defeated the occupiers 
and were brought to earth only when two 
Japanese Army corps were dispatched 
against them? 

The list goes on and on. Closer to home: 
we know of Zapata and Villa in Mexico, 
but how many know that Zapata’s right- 
hand man was an anarchist? Or that Baja 
California was a red flag commune for 
six months when Magon’s anarchist work- 
ers and IWW volunteers defeated the Diaz 
Federal Army in two battles? Sandino 
and his Nicaraguan guerrillas fought the 
U.S. military for seven years (1927-33) 
and is eulogised by Castro, but how many 
know that the Sandistas flew the red and 
black flag, which Sandino brought from 
Mexico and his past in the anarcho-synd- 
icalist and IWW strikes in Tampico, Mex- 
ico in the early ‘20’s..? 

Something is known of the IWW and its 
fight in the USA, but what of the IWW in 
Canada, Australia, Chile, Peru, Buenos 
Aires — all mass movements. Or the trem- 
endous struggle of the anarcho-syndicalist 
FORA in Argentina and the anarchist 
workers of Patagonia? Or the 1932 gen- 
eral strike of the anarcho-syndicalist CGT 
in Portugal? Or the anarchist role in the 
1920 factory occupations in Italy? Or 
when the revolutionary syndicalist NSF 
seized Hammerfest, Norway, in 1921 and 
fought the army...? 

Truly, our own history is that great Dark 
Continent which we must explore. 

G. Jewell 

(We'll try to cover the history of the an- 
archist movements mentioned in comrade 
Jewell’s article, in detail, in future issues 
of The Cienfuegos Press Anarchist Review). 


10. 
Continued from last DIRECT ACTION: BEHIND BARS: LORENZO "KOMBOA" ERVIN 


Komboa spent years of hell in the Federal penitentiary at Atalanta. Much of the time he 
spent in solitary confinement cells. He was further isolated when he broke with Marxism 
and embarked on a torturous though "natural" political path. Finally in 1977 he was trans- 
fered to the federal institution in Marion, Illinois, which houses some of the big politi- 
cal heavies, such as the Puerto Rican who led a gun assault on the U.S. Congress in 1952 
Although harrassment of his right to send and receive mail and literature has not been 
as severe as in Atlanta, Komboa still endures heavy victmization. A spontaneous protest 
and hunger strike by a large numbr of prisoners landed Komboa in the cooler, charged with 
agitation". At an administrative hearing, Komboa was given no evidence of the charge, the 
authorities saying only that he had "conspired" through "writting letters to outside persons." 
That means the IWW and others such as NEWS & LETTERS in Detroit. We print below the latters 
most recent article on Komboa. (A note on News & Letters: key words as to their orientation 
are: Hegel-Marx-Humanism-Lenin-Trotsky-Dunayevskaya-Black Vanguard). 


Prison strikers ask support 


Marion, Ill. — The entire Marion Federal prison 
population refused to eat in the prison dining room on 
March 13, and simultaneously presented a list of grie- 
vances to the warden. These grievances concerned such 
demands as closing the Control Unit Behavior_Modifica- 
tion Program—where ten men were driven to suicide 
and others have been’ driven mad: an end to guard 
brutality and harassment: visiting rights; the right to 
make unrestricted phone calls; raise in pay for prisoner 
workers; lowering of prices, and other issues. 


The prison administration responded by arbitrarily 
locking up 26 of the most militant prisoners and making 
them scapegoats for the boycott. Lorenzo Komboa Ervin 
(see Worker's Journal, News & Letters, April, 1978) 
was one of those framed on disciplinary charges. 

Komboa was thrown into solitary confinement along 
with others, some of whom -were beaten by prison 
guards. On April 2, Komboa and several others were 
moved into the Control Unit. No one knows how long 
they well be kept there. 

For readers in the Chicago area who want to par- è 
ticipate in the Free Lorenzo Komboa Ervin Committee, Lorenzo Komboa Ervin #18759-175 
contact News & Letters, P.O. Box 11865, Chicago, Ill. PO Box 1000 Marion, Illinois 62959 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: ANARCHIST PRISONER PLACED IN U.S. COVERNMENT DEATH CAMP: Lorenzo 
Komboa Drvin, Black anarchist and prison organizer has been placed in the notorious Control 
Unit Behavior Modification Program at Marion, Illinois Federal Penitentiary, a ter a protest 
by ptisoners in the isolation unit and an earlier food boycott in mid-March. The Control Unit 
at Marion is infamous for having caused he deaths of ten (10) men in the last five years 
that it has been open, and the self-mutilation end mental unbalance of hundreds of others. 
The Control Unit is a behavior modification program used to punish prison organizers, ' jail- 
house lawyers', political prisoners, Black Muslims, and other "trouble makers". It is appar- 
entg that Komboa is being punished for his Anarchist beliefs and prison activism. 

Komboa and three other Black prisoners were placed into the Control Unit on April 3, 1978 
after a protest in the Isolation Unit when several prisoners were brutally beaten by guards. 
On the second day in Control Unit, prison officials tried to set-up Komboa by letting two 
White prisoners out of their cells while he was taking his recreation period, in apparent 
hope that they would attack him, and kill or seriously injure him. But tghe two prisoners 
refused to swaliow the bait and do the prison officials' bidding. As a result they were 
called "nigger-lovers" and threatened with beatings if they "keep running heir mouths". 

Komboa says the Control Unit is a torture chamber and a death camp, and that the prison 
officials are trying to kill him or drive him to suicide. He is asking for his friends, 
supporters, and comrades in the anarchist, liberatarian and prisonorssupport movements to 
write to the Warden to protest this conspiracy against the life of Komboa Ervin and to demand 
that he be removed from the ControlUnit immediately. Write: George C. Wilkinson, Warden 


United States Penitentiary, P.O. Box 1000, Marion, Illinois, 62959, USA. 


Industrial Workers 
of the World 


OUR RECENT FIFTY, the story of the 
IWW from 1923 to 1973, has been detailed 
by Leland W. Robinson at Northwestern 
University in an unpublished 442-page PhD 
dissertation in sociology under the unhappy 
title “Social Movement Organizations in 
Decline: A Case Study of the IWW”, The 
content is much better than the title. He 
has done some thorough research, and after 
counting how many dues stamps got sold 
each year he shows that after a steady de- 
cline in the Fifties “to the brink of extinc- 
tion” in 1961, there has been a slow but 
steady growth each year in membership 
and activity to date. His conservative con- 
clusion to his history section (Page 267) 
runs: 

“The IWW today is still a very small or- 
ganization. Its activities in the near future 
are not likely to cause headlines... . But if 
it continues to grow at the rate it has for 
the last few years, and if it can continue to 
develop a firm core of young, clear-think- 
ing and dedicated Wobblies, then the organ- 
ization should be in a good position to ex- 
pand rapidly and perhaps even assume a 
position of some influence if the United 
States again enters a period of increased 
interest in radical thought and goals.” (We 
do aim at a round ball, 8000 miles through.) 


Robinson’s research of IWW history for 
these recent. fifty years provides data for 
his sociological inquiry into the adjust- 
ments movement organizations make in 
periods of decline, with fewer members, 
little funds, and the changed circumstances 
that helped bring this about. This aspect of 
the IWW story is compared —don’t laugh 
—with the experiences of the KKK, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
the Townsend Plan. If the comparisons 
seem invidious, it just happened that other 
sociologists had studied the KKK, WCTU, 
and Townsend movement during their de- 
cline, and so these studies were on tap. 

Robinson concludes that there is no one 
pattern to be found in movement organiza- 
tion in decline. Neither in the collapse of 
1925 to 1930 nor in the tough decade of the 
Fifties did the IWW respond by dropping 
its goals as the Townsend folks did to rake 
in funds to pay its staff, or tighten hier- 
archic control like the WCTU, or grow 
more dogmatic, Social affairs play an in- 
creasing role in such times, but they never 
became the IWW’s reason for existence. 
Robinson does seem to think that we show 

Our age in over-stressing past achieve- 
ments, but recognizes that we have a past 
quite natural to talk about, and non-IWW 


1964 Blueberry Harvest Strike, 1.U. 110, ‘Michigan , 
1969-71 San Diego Free Speech Fight (I.U. 450) and Criminal Syndicalism 


Trial. 


oP AN - Oo 


May 1972. 


o x 


June 1972. 


Hip Products Strike, 1.U. 660, Jan-Mar 1971, Chicago. 

Three Penny Cinema I.U. 630 Strike, May-Sept. 1971, Chicago 

Ward Colorado Silver Mine I.U. 210 job branch, summer 1971 

Park International Wood Products Strike, 1.U. 430, Long Beach, California, 


University Wisconsin at Milwaukee I.U. 620 strike, May 1972. 


Gastown, Vancouver B.C. construction workers I.U. 310 job branch April- 


9. Varvsarbetaren I.U. 320 job branch, Malmo Sweden, 1973-74. 


Albina Day Care Centre I.U. 670 


105674: Portland, Oregon. 
And many others. 


historians also point to the substantial good 
we have done the working class, (It seems 
unfortunate that so many of the books about 
the IWW got written in those days when we 
were near that brink.) 

The behavior nearest to goal displace- 
ment that he finds is a tendency for its 
members in recent years to see the INW 
as a “lighthouse” to point out goals and 
dangers to other organizations rather than 
as the agency by which the working class 
will win. (But this is recognition that basic 
occupations are largely organized.) His 
analysis gives scholarly confirmation to 
what many of us Wobs must have felt in our 
bleakest days: that since IWW thinking 
grows out of such well-rooted concerns as 
brotherhood, freedom, equality, resistance 
to exploitation, and resistance to being used 
against each other, it is the sort of thinking 
that can outlive any hothouse culture foisted 
on our class; and that since our far-out 


goals are simply further down the line of: 


what we want to do on the job and in our 
community, they are not pie in the sky, and 
this makes us a “viable” organization even 
in years when recruitment is not easy. 


Most IWW histories give most of their 
space to stories of strikes and trials; but 
surely what kept the IWW going was its 
day-to-day activity, and it is on this that 
Robinson’s thesis concentrates. It is a 
summary of the varied views of its mem- 
bers on budgeting of resources, decentrali- 
zation, balancing autonomy and co-ordina- 
tion, propaganda and job organizing. It looks 
at the various extents to which its mem- 
bers were involved, It examines closely the 
arguments for EP and 4-Trey in 1924, con- 
tracts, Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin, 


job branch and community action, 1973- 


It gives some mention of LWW strikes ana 
organizing efforts among coal miners in 
the late Twenties; the unemployed in the 
big depression; construction workers at 
Cle Ellum, Boulder Dam, and LA Aquaduct; 
Yakima fruit pickers and Idaho lumber 
workers in the mid-Thirties; factory work- 
ers in Detroit, Cleveland, and Philadelphia; 
railroad workers; and seamen. He traces 
the roots of regrowth among a younger 
generation back to 1949 student efforts at 
New York City College and the Student 
Worker (1950) in Cleveland, the picketing 
against Franco and so forth in the bare 
Fifties, Berkeley, and efforts away from 
campus as among migratory blueberry 
pickers in Michigan in 1964 and restaurant 
workers in San Francisco; the 1968 deci- 
sion to try organizing students, teachers, 
janitors and the like in one industrial un- 
ion of education workers; the counter-cul- 
ture headshops, Hip Products, the Three 
Penny Cinema, and last year’s start among 
“Fast Food” workers, 

This mammoth research is important to 
anyone making an in-depth study of the 
IWW. Reading it I thought of Robert Burns’s 
lines on seeing a louse in church on a 
lady’s bonnet (“O wad some Pow’r the gift 
a-gie us to see oursills as others see us”), 
and felt that sociological techniques had 
somewhat -embarrassingly fulfilled that 
wish. Robinson digs a bit deeper than that, 
deflating the notion that we died of World 
War I repression, and such later notions as 
Conlon’s that the new hands are a bunch of 
young romantics. He pictures a serious 
purpose taken seriously and steadfastly 
throughout these years. 


Fred Thompson _ 


IWW STRIKES AGAIN 


Wobblies clogify system 


By Frank Everett 


The Wobblies of sainted 
memory are in the thick of 
union organizing again, and 
they're finding they have to 
scratch for new variations on 
an old theme: using the 
system to beat the system. 

After seventy-two years of 
uncompromising revol- 
utionary syndicalism, the 
Industrial. Workers of the 
World (IWW) are making 
dramatic gains among 
unorganized machinists in 
southern Illinois and transit 
workers—among others—in 
California by a resourceful 
amalgam of bread-and-butter 
unionism, and egalitarian 
and direct action tactics. 

A key short-term expedient 
has been to use the State 
apparatus (the federal labor 
code) to gain some elbow 
room for organizing. 

As a Wobblie organizer 
notes, revolutionary org- 
anizations have always 
had to balance their short- 
term interests and their long- 
term goals if they are to 
continue operating in the 
contemporary political ter- 
rain. 

"We're not kidding 
ourselves about the nature of 
the State, but the rules of the 
game have changed since 
1920,” she says. 

“We use what tools are at 
hand. If the boss makes a 
stupid mistake, a legal 
mistake, we take advantage 
oft.” 

“That doesn’t mean we let 
the government do our 
organizing for us. The only 
real organizing is when we do 
it ourselves.” 


For instance, at Mid- 
Atlantic Machinery in 
Virden, Ill., where the 


workers are struggling for 
recognition as an IWW union 
shop, the Wobblies have used 
government agencies such as 
the National Labor Relations 
Board to force the boss to the 
bargaining table. 


But they are relying heavily 


on direct action tactics to 
generate the real pressure. 
Flying picket lines, made up 
of relatives and friends of the 
workers, follow the boss 
around when he tries to sell 
his wares. The result is that 
profits are still down for him, 
while workers still stay on the 
payroll. 

In Santa Cruz, Calif., an 
organizing drive involves 
3000 workers in the 
Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Agency 
(CETA), a federal 
government-funded organi- 
zation notorious for paying 
trainees below minimum 
wage, refusing them sick pay, 
vacations, medical care and 
other basic benefits. Even 
before winning shop 
recognition, IWW agitation 
gained the CETA trainees 
recognition as Federal em- 
ployees entitled to benefits. 
The organizing drive was par- 
ticularly effective in showing 
unemployed and unorganized 
workers how to deal with 
bureaucracies without selling 
out. 

These successes sparked an 
organizing drive in Santa 
Cruz’s transit system. The 
workers who washed buses, 
often earning $50a week, 
were the only unorganized 
workers in the transit system. 
They demanded IWW job 
control, and satisfaction on 
a wide range of grievances. 
The city responded by giving 
in on several of the demands, 
but has so far stalled on 
union recognition by 
demanding that the IWW 
prove itself a **real”* union. 

On another front, the 
Wobblies are now laying 
plans to set up a central 
clearing house to organize 
musicians across North 
America into a cooperative. 

All this renewed activity 
marks just another phase in a 
long history of ups and 
downs. Founded in 1905, the 
IWW quickly gained a 
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militant reputation organ- 
izing a wide spectrum of 
workers: loggers and mig- 
rant farm-workers in the 
West, textile workers in the 
East, auto-workers and 
seamen. It spread from the 
US to Canada, Scandinavia, 
England, Chile and Africa, 
with its belief in One Big 
Union using the general strike 
to end capitalist domination. 

Faced with severe gov- 
ernment repression,especial- 
ly after its refusal to sup- 
port American entry into 
the First World War, the 
IWW produced more than its 
share of martyrs. It was 
further weakened when it 
refused to join the Red 
Trade Union International 
denouncing its manipulation 
by the Bolsheviks. While it 
continued to play a militant 


role, leading the first sit- 
down strike in the auto 
industry in 1933, its influence 
in the labor movement began 
a slow decline. 


The final blow ‘almost 
came in 1950, with the 
passage of the TaftHartley. 
Act, which the IWW believed 
was designed to muzzle 
unions by making them sub- 
ject to government approval. 
Refusing to comply with this 
act, and placed on the list of 
subversive organizations, the 
union lost its vital Cleveland 
stronghold, where it repre- 
sented steel and rubber 
workers and demonstrated 
the feasibility of revolu- 
tionary unionism. 


A much reduced union 
marked its 50th anniversary 


1955, but the 
witnessed the beginnings of a 
revival. Anticipating student 
and women’s 


Thompson and 
Murfin, an honest account of 
the uneven progress over this 
period. 

As the organizer says: “We 
tell people our history, and 
what we have stood for. But 
we don’t dwell on it. We’re 
not relics, I don’t feel like a. 


OPEN ROAD, VANCOUVER 


”60"s 


movements 


structural changes 


permitting organization of 
students and home-makers as 
workers, membership began 
to increase. Collectives were 
organized, particularly in the 
printing industry, and several 
strikes 
conducted in ‘‘hip’’ work- 
places. (One bitter strike was 
against Hip Products, a 
sweatshop 
‘headshop’ industry.) 
Nevertheless, organization 
has not come easily. Many 


were successfully 


supplying the 


organizing efforts were 

poorly prepared or overly 
optimistic. Union policy 
regarding the Labor 


Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act and 
strike’’ clauses in contracts 
was indecisive. 
anniversary, 

the union in a growing mood, 
and was 
publication of The IWW: Its 


‘*no- 


The 70th 
however, saw 


celebrated with 


70 Years, by Fred 


Patrick 


“Workers don’t join the 


IWW because they are 
necessarily anarcho- 
syndicalists. They join 


because they want a union 
they can control.” 


(The Santa Cruz Wobblies 


in desparate need of 


money. Send contributions to 
the IWW, 314A Laurel, Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 95060. 

(For more on the Wobblies 
organizing drives, check The 
Industrial 
paper, 752 W. Webster, 
Chicago, Ill. 56172, or the 
General Defense Bulletin, 
Box 306, Toronto 4, Ont.) 
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An early poster expressing I.W.W. distaste for all 
politicians, sky pilots and labor bureaucrats. 

When faced with the injustices of life under capital- 
ism, these people will pray, talk, write manifestos: do 
anything rather than proceed with the day-to-day organiz- 
ation of the only group in society which builds the world 
each day and therefore are the only ones who can re-build 
the world anew and better. 


